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of Nelson ; he brought to the Austrian capital the native shrewdness of an English squire brought up among horses, but with a manner polished by the experience of almost every European court. Before then, however, in 1792-3, Spencer was much at Brussels. The Belgian capital at that epoch shared with The Hague and Vienna the same sort of notoriety for diplomatic conspiracy and international intrigue as had formerly belonged in succession to Madrid and Milan. Neither military nor naval attaches at that time existed. But Spencer obtained much information particularly valuable to Pitt, from Sir John Murray. This was a distinguished officer who personally followed the Duke of Brunswick's operations when that general's gallantries and preoccupation with executing Catherine IL's commands in the partition of Poland left him time to go through the formality of taking the field. But for the shrewd Murray's practical advice, some of Pitt's colleagues, if not Pitt himself, might, by a repetition of the Quiberon affair, have been made the cat's-paws of the dispossessed royalists for pulling out of the revolutionary fire their estates, that were the only things for which those patriots cared.*
But it was from Vienna that Pitt first received confirmation of his suspicions that England's allies had chiefly gone into the war with the motive of pocketing English gold or feasting on Polish plunder. At Vienna, Minto, Straton and Spencer were all of them ambassadors during the wars of the French Revolution. To Straton belongs the distinction of
* Original details confirming this view will be found in the Auckland Papers^ vol. ii. p. 64, and in an article by Mr Oscar Brownings Fortnightly Review > February 1883.
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